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to find that he foretells the fall of the Monarchy of July, and the Revolution of 1848.* " I do not think," he says, " that in ten years from now the actual form of government will subsist—August, 1830, has forgotten the part played by youth and intelligence. Youth compressed will burst like the boiler of a steam engine." In " Les Paysans," one of his most wonderful novels, he gives a vivid picture of the constant struggle going on under the surface between the peasants and the bourgeoisie, and shows that the triumph of the former class must be the inevitable result.
His was essentially a loyal, reverential nature, with the soldierly respect for constituted authority which is often the characteristic of strong natures ; and he was absolutely unswerving in his principles— the courage and tenacity which distinguished him through life, never deserting him in political emergencies. He was patriotic and high-minded ; absolutely immovable in all that concerned his duty. On one occasion, when it was proposed at a public meeting that the Legitimists should follow the example of their political opponents and should stoop to evil doings, he refused decidedly, saying: " The cause of the life of man is superhuman. It is God who judges ; His judgment does not hinge on our passions." t In his eyes, Religion and the Monarchy were twin sisters, and he speaks sadly in " Le Medecin de Campagne" of the downfall of
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